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NIGERIA: KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


1980* 


Area 923,800 sq km 
Population (millions) 85.0 
Population Density (per sq km) 88.0 
Population Growth Rate 3.58 


National Income 

GDP (current N millions) 54,000 
GDP Per Capita (dollars) : 750.0 
Exchange Rate (dollars/naira) ‘ 1552 


Production Index (1972 = 100) 
All Manufacturing 

Cotton Textile 

Vehicle Assembly 

Cement 

Utilities 


Agricultural Production (1,000 tons) 
Yams 
Millet 
Corn 
Rice (paddy) 
Palm Kernels 
Cocoa Beans (commercial) 
Cotton (lint) ee 
Peanuts (1979=-commercial production, 
1980/81--total production) 635 


Monetary (December 31 N millions) 

Money Supply 9,277 9,745 10,200 

Commercial Bank Credit 10,788 16,268 17,900 
To Private Sector 7,191 9,654 10,400 
To Government Sector 3,597 6,614 7,500 

Retail Price Index (1975 = 100) 219. 251-2 301 

Reserves (dollar millions) 10,678 4,000 1,000 


Trade (dollar millions) 

Exports 26,742 17,000 16,000 -5.8 
To United States 10,290 9,200 8,000 -13.0 

Imports 15,792 18,800 18,000 -4,3 
From United States 1,270 1,700 1,500 -11.8 

Trade Balance 10,950 -1,800 -2,000 -11.1 
With United States 9,020 7,400 6,500 -12.2 


*Sources: World Bank, Embassy Estimates, Central Bank of Nigeria, and other 
Nigerian Government Sources 
**U.S. Embassy Estimates 





CURRENT ECONOMIC PERFORMANCE--GENERAL 


During 1982, Nigeria has faced the need to readjust economic activ- 
ity to accommodate continued reduced levels of oil income. Nigeria 
experienced a dramatic decline in oil income between 1980 and 1981. 
Oil production fell from 2.06 million barrels per day (b/d) in 1980 
to an average of only 1.4 million b/d in 1981. The price Nigeria 
received for its oil fell from $40 per barrel to $35.50 per barrel. 
In 1981, the country's economic planners chose to use foreign ex- 
change reserves (estimated at $10 billion) to finance the country's 
current account deficit. 


By early 1982, however, the country's stock of foreign reserves 

had declined to about $2 billion and no longer represented a cush- 
ion to support expenditure levels higher than current income. Con- 
sequently, the Government of Nigeria, faced with the prospect of 
little or no increase in oil income, was forced to take steps to 
control foreign exchange outflows. 


In March, the Central Bank of Nigeria (CBN) stopped the issuance 

of new letters of credit and no longer approved licenses for im- 
ports. The bank requested. all authorized foreign exchange dealers 
(the private banking sector) to compile an inventory of outstand- 
ing foreign exchange obligations. In late April, President Shagari 
announced a package of austerity measures geared to holding down 
the outflow of foreign exchange. These measures included changes 
in tariffs and import licensing requirements. A freeze was also 
announced on new capital projects, and a series of interministe- 
rial committees was established to administer the new program. 


Economic activity has begun to decline. Progress on major projects 
has slowed. The level of physical imports into Nigeria also has 
declined. The CBN has indicated that import licenses are being 
limited to 800 million naira per month. The Government's ability 
to control expenditures on imports will, to a certain extent, be 
dependent on the success of its program to reduce smuggling. 


Many companies involved in Nigeria have experienced longer than 
usual delays in receiving payments for work completed on behalf 

of the Federal and State Governments. Processing letters of credit 
and other paper through the CBN has also slowed considerably. 
Despite Nigeria's low level of long-term foreign debt ($10-$15 
billion), there has been some difficulty in putting together large 
financing packages for major projects. 


The Nigerian Vice President summarized the situation in an early 
October press briefing by indicating that the prospects for the 
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coming financial year were very dismal and that it would be a very 
difficult time for both the Federal and State Governments because 
of the fall in their revenue. 


Even with reduced oil production, Nigeria represents a major mar- 
ket in black Africa. It has a large population and significant 
income (Nigeria could earn about $10-$14 billion from oil sales in 
1983). It represents a difficult business environment that has to 
be carefully cultivated. However, trade and investment opportuni- 
ties continue to exist for those companies that carefully monitor 
economic activity, identify definite possibilities, and expend the 
necessary time and effort to penetrate the Nigerian market. 


ENERGY 


During the first half of 1982, Nigeria continued to face a soft 
world market for crude oil. January's output of 1.76 million b/d 
continued the strong showing began in December 1981 (1.82 million 
b/d). Output, however, fell off quickly to 1.39 million b/d in 
February and to less than 1 million b/d in March (933,000 b/d). 
Nigeria moved to lower its price differential over Saudi Arabian 
oil in March, but it was not able to head off a further production 
decline in April (899,000 b/d). Crude output did begin to turn up 
in May (1.31 million b/d) as other OPEC producers lobbied the oil 
companies to keep up their Nigerian liftings. A surge in output 
occurred in June (1.65 million b/d) as companies chose to lift oil 
rather than pay a penalty on nonperformance of second quarter con- 
tracts. For the first half of 1982, output averaged 1.32 million 
b/d, slightly below the 1.44 million b/d 1981 average. 


Output in the third quarter trailed downward slightly with July 
production averaging 1.27 million b/d, August 1.1 million b/d, and 
September 1.2 million b/d. The outlook for the last quarter of 
1982 is for some firming in production as a result of seasonal 
patterns and the end of destocking by consumers. Fourth quarter 
output could average in the 1.4 million b/d range with the average 
for all of 1982 reaching about 1.3 million b/d. 


The outlook for 1983 is very uncertain and depends on several var- 
iables over which Nigeria has little or no control. A revival in 
demand for crude oil to some extent will be dependent on overall 
economic recovery in the industrialized countries. There is how- 
ever, significant OPEC production capacity presently idle that 
could quickly brought on-stream to satisfy any increased demand 
without any upward movement in price. The structure of the market 
for Nigerian-type crude oil, particularly in the United States, 
has also changed. Many U.S. refineries have been altered to proc- 
ess heavier less expensive crude oils. The decline in the demand 
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for gasoline has had a dampening effect on Nigerian crude exports 
to the United States. 


Nigeria's ability to capture a share of any increase in world de- 
mand for oil will be dependent on actions of other producers. OPEC 
has become the marginal supplier of crude oil after nonmember pro- 
ducers who price their oil more competitively. Within OPEC, Nigeria, 
as a high price seller, is a marginal supplier. Saudi Arabian pro- 
duction and pricing decisions as well as events in the Iran/Iraqg 
war also will affect Nigeria's 1983 production possibilities. At 
best, Nigeria may be able to maintain a 1.3 million b/d production 
average over the course of next year. Since there is little like- 
lihood of a price increase during 1983, Nigeria's income from oil 
exports may decline somewhat further in real terms next year. 


At current production levels, Nigeria produces about 1.5 billion 
cubic feet per day of associated gas. With domestic consumption 

of gas about 300 million cubic feet per day (virtually all of which 
is used in power generation), most of Nigeria's gas production is 
lost through flaring. Nigeria has sought to address this problem 
by requiring each producing company to develop specific proposals 
to eliminate gas flaring by January 1, 1984. While the companies 
have responded with a variety of plans, it seems unlikely that the 
1984 deadline can be met. 


Nigeria's primary mid-term hope for exploiting its gas reserves 

had been the Bonny Liquified Natural Gas (LNG) project which would 
have exported close to 2 billion cubic feet per day of gas in liquid 
form. Because of increasing costs and continued delays, the share- 
holders in the Bonny company (60 percent of which was owned by the 
Nigerian National Petroleum Corporation (NNPC)) decided by early 
1982 to liquidate the Bonny project. However, the Government of 
Nigeria has reiterated its commitment to the development of an LNG 
project. The completion date of such a facility is not likely be- 
fore the late 1980's. A task force has been set up to review the 
concept of an LNG export facility. It is possible that a restruc- 
tured company charged with attempting to put together a new LNG 
project will be announced next year. 


AUSTERITY MEASURES 


In response to the deteriorating economic situation caused by the 
decline in oil income, the CBN issued, on March 22, a series of 
directives designed to inventory outstanding foreign exchange com- 
mitments. Authorized foreign exchange dealers were required to 
furnish the CBN with particulars of issuance bills, bills for col- 
lection, outstanding letters of credit and outstanding Forms M 
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(the basic document used to obtain foreign exchange). In under- 
taking this inventory, the CBN indicated that no new Forms M or 
letters of credit were to be issued until the data were compiled. 

On April 20, President Shagari announced a series of austerity meas- 
ures based upon the March exercise which would be implemented to 
confront the problem of declining oil income. 


Fiscal Measures--Over 30 new items ranging from frozen chickens to 
nails were totally banned or placed on the list of products which 
need import licenses. In addition, duties were substantially 
raised on over 60 products. 


Foreign Exchange Measures--The amount of hard currency which an 
individual Nigerian could take out of the country (Basic Travel 
Allowance) was decreased from N800 (Nl = $1.45) to N500. Compul- 
sory advance deposits against imports on the following items were 
introduced as an additional method of curtailing the demand for 
imported products: 


(a) Food--50 percent with the exception of rice 

(b) Medication--50 percent 

(c) Building materials--50 percent 

(d) Capital goods--50 percent 

(e) Raw materials--25 percent (reduced to 10 percent as of 
Oct. 27, 1982) 

(f) Spare parts--25 percent (reduced to 15 percent as of 
October 27, 1982) 

(g) Motor vehicles and trucks--200 percent 

(h) Motor cars--250 percent 

(i) Other goods--250 percent 


These deposits must be paid to the importer's bank before a letter 
of credit is opened. The funds are then placed in a noninterest 
bearing account with the CBN. 


The austerity measures have had an effect on the way Nigerians 
live and the business they conduct. Shortages of imported prod- 
ucts in supermarkets and department stores are becoming apparent, 
and prices for those items which are left are rising. This situ- 
ation should become more severe as products which were in the 
pipeline when the measures were announced are liquidated. An 
indication of shortages yet to come is the fact that port deliv- 
eries are down 25 percent from the levels of last year. 


The decrease in the Basic Travel Allowance has halted the growth 
in international travel, with international air carriers reporting 
a less than 1 percent increase over last year's passenger loads. 
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FEDERAL GOVERNMENT BUDGET FOR 1983 


On November 3, 1982, President Shagari presented to the Nigerian 
National Assembly for approval his administration's 1983 proposed 
budget. The President offered a tight budget based upon a pro- 
jected 1983 oil production level of 1 million b/d. Consequently, 
the Government anticipates a 20 percent decline in revenue next 
year to 9.3 billion naira of which 4.6 billion naira will be the 
share allotted to the Federal Government under Nigeria's revenue 
allocation system (the remainder will go to State and local gov- 
ernments). On the expenditure side, President Shagari offered 
little reduction from the 1982 budget, with total expenditures 
for 1983 programmed at 10.6 billion naira as compared with 10.9 
billion in 1982. The larger resource gap projected for next year 
because of lower income will partly be made up by an increase in 
foreign borrowing from the 2.1 billion naira budgeted in 1982 to 
3.02 billion in 1983. 


AGRICULTURE 


For Nigerian agriculture, 1981 was a year of modest success. While 
work continued on a variety of projects related to the "Green Rev- 
olution" program--large-scale commercial ventures, World Bank proj- 
ects aimed at small farmers, River Basin irrigation schemes--the 
actual increase in production was small. 


Rice output showed the best results, moving ahead by about 10 per- 
cent, while production of other grains and staple root crops scored 
increases of less than 2 percent. At the same time, U.S. exports 
to Nigeria of agricultural products rose sharply to $544 million. 


Despite the recent impact of austerity measures, Nigerian agricul- 
tural imports are again likely to show an increase in 1982. Ship- 
ments during months prior to the measures (January-March 1982) were 
running well ahead of year-earlier levels, and, if some relaxation 
of the restraints occurs late in 1982, shipments for the fourth 
quarter could also score increases. 


The agricultural production outlook for 1982 will depend largely 
on weather conditions in the third quarter of the year. Rice pro- 
duction should continue its increase, and the heavy precipitation 
early in the rainy season could benefit other crops as well. The 
net result may be an increase in production slightly above the 

1 percent average of the past several seasons. 





INDUSTRIAL SECTOR 


The CBN's industrial production index for 1981 showed an overall 
decline of about 8 percent compared with 1980. This was largely 
due to a sharp drop in the mining component of the index, since 
the manufacturing and utilities components posted gains. Manufac- 
turing activity was up 6 percent, with the soaps and detergents 
(up 33 percent) and cement (up 16 percent) subsections accounting 
for most of the advance. Vehicle assembly tumbled 59 percent from 
the 1980 rate, and production of radios, changers, and televisions 
dropped 46 percent. Mining's component of the index, which is al- 
most entirely a report on oil production, fell 60 percent during 
the first three quarters of 1981, but it rebounded sharply in the 
fourth quarter to finish the year down 31 percent from 1980 levels. 


Electrical production, according to the 1981 index, grew by about 
21 percent over 1980. However, burgeoning demand for electricity 
has put grave strains on the Nation's power supply system, leading 
to frequent blackouts and hampering efforts to increase manufactur- 
ing output. Large-scale smuggling also has acted to inhibit in- 
creased growth in the manufacturing sector. Particularly hard hit 
are the cigarette and battery industries, where manufacturers fre- 
quently find themselves competing against their own brands, which 
can be purchased abroad, smuggled into the country, and resold for 
less than the domestically produced goods. 


The Nigerian Government announced a crackdown on smuggling in June 
1982. This follows up President Shagari's December 1981 budget 
message which called for stern measures to stem illegal importa- 
tion, and the Government's April 1982 austerity and import restric- 
tion measures. However, the Government's primary obstacle in any 
antismuggling campaign still remains the Nigerian people's taste 
for imported goods. So long as Nigerians prefer foreign products 
to domestic ones, smuggling will continue and both government rev- 
enue collection and domestic industries will suffer. 


TRADE BALANCE 


Nigeria's balance-of-trade position continued to worsen during the 
first 6 months of 1982, although at a lower rate than in 1981. A 
surge in June oil production and revenue, government austerity meas- 
ures designed to limit imports, and a slowdown of CBN approval of 
foreign exchange expenditures combined to reduce the July 1982. cur- 
rent account deficit to about $2.2 million. The deficit, however, 
had averaged well over $600 million per month during the early part 
of the year, and for the first 6 months of 1982 is estimated at 
about $3 billion. The decline in July and August oil production 
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would suggest deficits similar to those experienced in the early 
part of the year. 


Trade between the United States and Nigeria continued in much the 
same pattern it has followed in the past. During the first 6 months 
of 1982, U.S. imports from Nigeria totaled $3.5 billion, a con- 
siderable decline from the figure of $6.1 billion recorded for the 
same period in 1981. U.S. exports to Nigeria for January-June 1982 
amounted to $729 million, yielding a trade deficit of $2.8 billion 
for the first half of the year. For all of 1982, the United States 
May experience a bilateral trade deficit with Nigeria on the order 
of $6 billion. 


INFLATION 


Revised government figures for 1981 report that inflation slowed 
dramatically during the last 6 months of the year. The CBN's com- 
posite consumer price index (CPI) for combined rural and urban cen- 
ters rose just over 1 percent from July to December, after rising 
at an annual rate of well over 20 percent for the first 6 months 

of the year. Final figures show a 13 percent rise for calendar 
year 1981. Food, household goods, and clothing led the increases 
with 16 percent, 12 percent, and 11 percent jumps, respectively. 


The CBN's Lagos metropolitan CPI showed a 1981 rate of inflation 
of about 14 percent, only slightly higher than the national rate. 
Food (16 percent rise) and clothing (25 percent rise) cost in- 
creases contributed significantly to this rate. CBN figures for 
the first 3 months of 1982 indicate that inflation remained low, 
as the combined rural and urban CPI rose only 1 percent between 
January and March. However, informal Embassy cost surveys for 
_the second quarter of the year show dramatic jumps in the prices 
of most foodstuffs. The 1982 inflation rate will thus probably 
at least equal that of 1981, and it may be similar to the 24.2 
percent overall urban inflation rate recorded by the CBN for 1980. 


MONETARY POLICY 


Nigeria's money supply fell 5.7 percent during the first quarter 
of 1982, after recording a gain of about 5.6 percent during 1981. 
-The money supply will probably show an increase in the 5-to-7- 
percent range during 1982, as increases in aggregate credit to 
the economy and in currency in circulation overcome the contrac- 
tionary effects of reductions in foreign reserves. 


Interest rates were increased in April as part of President Sha- 
gari's economic austerity package, rising approximately 2 per- 
centage points across the board. On November 1, 1982, however, 
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in anticipation of the President's budget speech, rates were moved 
back down by 1 percentage point. The Government's controlled in- 
terest rate policy on loans to certain priority sectors of the 
economy--agricultural production and housing--remains in effect, 
with interest on loans to these two sectors held to a maximum of 

7 percent. The maximum interest rate on loans to less-preferred 
sectors of the economy is 13 percent. Interest paid on savings 
deposits range from 7 percent for treasury bills to 9-3/4 percent 
for 21-to-25-year maturity government rates. 


POLITICAL FRAMEWORK 


Nigeria is a federation of 19 states and a new Federal Capital Ter- 
ritory (Abuja), now under construction. Its Constitution, promul- 
gated in 1979, brought the country back to civilian rule after 
almost 14 years (1966-79) of military government. The Constitution, 
modeled roughly after the U.S. system, provides for separate execu- 
tive, legislative and judicial branches. The 1979 elections 
installed the current President, Alhaji Usman Shagari, and his 
party, the National Party of Nigeria (NPN), firmly in power, despite 
bitter protests from one major opponent, the Unity Party of Nigeria 
(UPN) over constitutional interpretations. 


Nigerian politics continue to reflect regional and ethnic frictions 
which provided a major backdrop to the 1966 military takeover. The 
new Constitution, in an effort to break this pattern, demands that 
each party show effective strength and organization throughout the 
country. The NPN--though probably the party with greatest diversity-- 
is seen by many as the party of the Islamic north; the NPP (Nige- 
rian Peoples' Party) as that of the eastern Ibo and related tribes; 
and the UPN, based primarily in the five western states, as solidly 
the political arm of the 20 million Yoruba who inhabit those states. 


Two smaller parties--the Great Nigerian People's Party (GNPP) of 

the northeast, composed mainly of the Kanuri tribe, and the People's 
Redemption Party (PRP), somewhat more ideologically based--are be- 
set by fractionalism at the moment; a sixth party, the leftist- 
oriented Nigerian Advance Party (NAP) recently qualified for the 
1983 elections, though it failed to qualify in 1979. 


The 1983 elections will dominate political activities here in the 
coming year. Scheduled for the late summer, they will contest the 
national presidency and vice-presidency, the governorships and dep- 
uty governorships of all 19 states, all seats in the Senate and 
House of Representatives, as well as in each of the 19 unicameral 
State Houses of Assembly. Some observers believe political vio- 
lence, often a feature of Nigerian history, as well as significant 
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voting fraud (charged but never proved in 1979) could influence 
the outcome. 


In international politics, Nigeria is a member of the Non-Aligned 
Movement, Economic Community of West African States (ECOWAS), the 
United Nations, and OPEC, as well as various specialized inter- 
national bodies. Nigeria has been one of the strongest and most 
vocal members of the Organization of African Unity (OAU) and con- 
tributed troops to the OAU Peacekeeping Force in Chad during 1982. 
Keystones of its foreign policy are a focus on African interests 
and implacable opposition to the present Government of South 
Africa and its policies of apartheid. 


LABOR 


Of a population estimated at about 85 million, the Nigerian labor 
force is believed to number about 33 million. Between one and two 
million workers belong to one of 42 recognized trade unions which 
are under a single national labor federation, the Nigeria Labor 
Congress (NLC). The labor force is also augmented by the presence 
of an unknown number of workers from neighboring African countries 
who are allowed to enter Nigeria under the terms of a treaty among 
members of the Economic Community of West African States. 


In March 1982, faced with problems created by reduced petroleum 
revenues, the Government took a tough line on wage increases when 
it rejected a demand for a 300 naira across-the-board wage increase 
for civil servants. However, with the expiration of the 1980-82 
government wage guidelines at the end of this year, pressure for 
wage increases can be expected to escalate. 


According to Nigerian Government figures, the Nation lost two mil- 
lion work days as a result of industrial strikes between January l, 
1981, and February 23, 1982, in disputes involving 366,232 workers. 
These included strikes in both the public and private sectors in- 
volving teachers, nurses, Civil servants, dock workers, petroleum 
workers, and bank clerks. Given the lack of union strike funds, 
most strikes lasted only a few days. 


In March 1982, a 6-day strike by employees of the National Electric 
Power Authority (NEPA), who were demanding payment of an end-of- 
year bonus and greater autonomy for the parastatal, caused massive 
disruption of power and water distribution throughout the country 
and generated proposals in the National Assembly to prohibit work- 
ers in essential services from participating in labor unions. 
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Unemployment is beginning to increase as the economy readjusts to 
lower levels of income. The National Labor Congress estimates 
that at least 45,000 workers have already been laid off because 
of declining economic activity. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR U.S. BUSINESS 


Despite recent declines in oil income, Nigeria remains the richest 
country in Sub-Saharan Africa with substantial petroleum reserves 
and large unexploited reserves of natural gas. GDP is estimated 
at $71 billion. Even at reduced levels of oil production, Nigeria 
will earn an estimated $12 billion in oil income during 1982 (1980 
export earnings were $26 billion). The President, in announcing 
the April austerity measures, stated that the objectives of the 
Nation's fourth (1981-85) Development Plan remain in place; only 
the timing has changed. The objectives of the plan are to make 
Nigeria a modern nation with moderate industrialization. While 
the economic rationale behind certain projects may be disputed, 
the overall plan is a worthy and necessary aspiration. 


Nigeria is firmly committed to free enterprise and welcomes for- 
eign investment. There are frequent calls by government officials 
and by private businesspeople for increased American investment. 
Nigeria's investment code is relatively straightforward and has 
not proved a major problem to those American firms that have de- 
cided to participate in joint ventures in which they do not have 

a controlling interest. Nigeria has recently changed its code to 
permit additional equity to foreign firms in certain fields. The 
Government is waking to the need to improve the implementation of 
this code and to adjust some of its provisions. American compan- 
ies that have carefully selected their partners and that have 
Maintained good personal working relationships with Nigerian offi- 
cials enjoy profitable business in Nigeria. 


Finding a qualified distributor in Nigeria remains a major problem, 
especially for those American firms selling products which require 
adequate servicing and spare parts. The distributors with suffi- 
cient technical expertise and a nationwide distribution system tend 
to be those with European equity and management. They generally 
carry full lines; the trend is for these companies to specialize 

in certain products to define a base market share. These companies, 
however, will consider new products that could assist in capturing 
a fair market share. Smaller distributors frequently do not have 
the necessary technical qualifications, and their marketing efforts 
are usually limited to one region of the country. It is, however, 
the latter type that represents the best long-term potential for 
American companies, provided that they in turn are willing to pro- 
vide sustained marketing and technical assistance. More numerous 
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are the small traders who move in and out of a given product line 
according to the whims of the market. They are worth considera- 
tion only for the short haul. It should be noted that American 
equipment for many large projects, especially in construction, is 
often purchased through the European headquarters of the companies 
doing the work. 


The Nigerian market requires a strong commitment over the long 
term; it cannot be developed from afar. The business environment 
stresses personal relationships in both direct sales and major 
projects. American companies looking at Nigeria must be prepared 
to have their representatives make frequent visits and should 
seriously consider appointing an agent or stationing a company 
representative in Nigeria to keep them abreast of current devel- 
opments and to maintain contacts with government officials and 
the local business community. Nigerians prefer to see the product, 
meet company officials, and, if possible, visit the exporter's 
facilities before concluding a contract. The cultivation of per- 
sonal relationships is essential to doing business in Nigeria. 
Starting a market development campaign in difficult times estab- 
lishes the company as more than just a fair weather friend, a 
most useful consideration. Companies, however, should not under- 
estimate the cost of maintaining a representative in Lagos, which 
for the first year could reach close to $1 million (house rental 
leases usually require full payment up front often for 5 years). 


In issuing tenders, both the Federal and State Governments use the 
selective bidding system whereby the actual tender documents are 
sent to only a few firms that have prequalified by providing a 
statement of their capabilities and previous overseas experience 

to the relevant government body. Most major government contracts-- 
for either construction or procurement--are awarded to firms with 
offices in Nigeria. Offshore financing is an important consider- 
ation, 


Because large projects are often awarded on a turnkey basis, with 
major portions of the overall design, standards, and concepts left 
to the contractor, American firms, by becoming involved while a 

project is still in its early conceptual stages, should be able 

to influence a project's concepts and goals, thereby strengthening 
the chances of obtaining the contract. American companies should 
also consider the supervisory contracts awarded on major projects. 


The U.S. Department of Commerce is sponsoring a commercial exhibi- 
tion at the 1983 Kaduna International Fair. The U.S. Exhibition 
at the 1982 Kaduna Fair enjoyed substantial sales and uncovered 
potential distributors, licensees, and joint venture partners. 
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While no sector should be overlooked, the Embassy has identified 
the following areas as providing the best opportunities for Amer- 
ican business, considering reduced levels of economic activity. 


AGRIBUSINESS 

Ss ‘ 

There are profitable opportunities in all areas of agriculture, 
above all in integrated agribusiness projects. The United States 
has done well in agricultural machines. American brand names pre- 
dominate, and an American company has just received a license to 
assemble tractors in-country. The Federal Ministry of Agriculture, 
which must approve most agricultural projects, will buy equipment 
only from firms located in Nigeria in order to assure parts and 
service. Storage and handling facilities are in short supply. 

The World Bank is deeply involved in agricultural development. 
Market research on agricultural equipment has just been finished 
and is available from: U.S. Department of Commerce, International 
Trade Administration, Market Research Division; tele.: 202-377- 
5037. Nigeria is one of the world's largest markets for American 
agricultural commodities such as wheat, corn, and rice. 


Integrated agribusiness projects offer opportunities in line with 
the Government's highest priority, the Green Revolution. American 
companies are presently involved in integrated vegetable process- 
ing, tomato paste plants, cattle raising, rice farms, fish farms, 
poultry farms, and well drilling. The River Basin Development 
authorities under the Federal Ministry of Water Resources have 
numerous large developmental projects. 


ELECTRIFICATION 


Under the Fourth Development Plan, the 19 states were programmed 
to spend $1.3 billion in rural electrification including trans- 
mission lines, small power stations, and low head dams. Although 
the National Electric Power Authority (NEPA) has increased its 
generating capacity sevenfold over the past 10 years, demand is 
far surpassing supply. The national transmission and distribution 
is inadequate and obsolete: transformers are in especially short 
supply. 


Because it will be years before NEPA can cope with exploding de- 
mand, there is a great interest in Nigeria in alternate sources 

of energy. Solar power is being looked at for agricultural appli- 
cations--e.g., water pumps--communications, and remote sensing. 
Auxiliary generators are in great demand for factories, residences, 
commercial buildings, and small villages. 





TRANSPORTATION 


The Government has just awarded $2.5 billion in letters of intent 
for construction contracts for a standard gauge railroad from Port 
Harcourt through Makurdi to Ajaokuta, site of a new steel mill. 
The railroad will require locomotives, rolling stock, signaling, 
communications, and machine shops. This project, because of finan- 
cial problems, will probably be delayed for at least a year. It 
is expected that specifications and tenders for project equipment 
will be issued in about 2 years. American companies should begin 
now to cultivate personal relationships and to present their qual- 
ifications. Much work <lso is planned to improve the existing 
42-inch gauge lines. 


While most of the major physical construction has been accomplished, 
Nigerian airports require better radar, navigation systems, weather 
forecasting, and communications. The sea ports are under continu- 
ous modernization programs. 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
Nigeria's inadequate communications systems are a major impediment 


to the social and commercial development of the country. Present 
system (radio, telephone, telex, etc.) have been unable to meet 


skyrocketing demands for service. American companies command the 
largest market share; the most successful have established joint 
ventures. A market study on telecommunications is available from: 
U.S. Department of Commerce, International Trade Administration, 
Market Research Division; tele.: 202-377-5037. 
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Then go to the source for your answers. 
Confused about Export The Epon Aaminssason Aapaaiona @ 
- “ in ‘ 5 ma to ae — control- 
Licensing Requirements? tag eopors of US. prod, arma 
requirements: 
e When is an export license necessary? 
e When is it not necessary? 
e How do | obtain an export license? 
Vali) ja) =) =) oe. e ae ay oe a in consider- 
e How do | know when the policies 
change? 
e Are there restrictions on exports to cer- 
tai tries? 
Jed Of fed pe e yn ate trade practices and boy- 
cotts prohibited? 
e Doi need a license to ship technical 
data? 
e Where can | obtain help? 


At no additional cost, subscribers receive 
supplementary Export Administration Bul- 
letins which explain recent policy changes 
and provide replacement pages to keep 
your set of regulations up-to-date. 


Use the order blank below to begin your 
subscription to the Export Administration 
Regulations. 


$105.00 
$131.25 
All Bulletins sent first class to both 


foreign and domestic addresses. Air- 
mail service not available. 
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ORDER FORM To: Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402 
Credit Card Orders Only 

Enclosed is $___..._ 0) check, c si 

0 money order, or charge to my Total charges $_____ Fill in the boxes below. 

Deposit Account No. 


Credit 

COLIIITLI-O Card No. (JA tee 
Expiration Date 

CO Month/Year C2 1B 


Please send me set(s) of the U.S. Department of Commerce Export Administration Regulations and 
supplementary Export Administration Bulletins for ihe publication period beginning October 1, 1982. 


Name—First, Last 


PLIPLII Litt iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiity 


treet address 
ity tate ZIP Code 


(or intry) 


PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE 








